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ON MUSICAL SEMANTICS 


AS the sentence ‘‘we understand music’’ a precise meaning? 
The statement itself is significant and seems to suggest an act 
of logical apprehension since we never say that we ‘‘understand”’ 
red or milk; we see the red and taste the milk but we hear music 
and understand it. When saying so we are placing ourselves on 
a non-sensuous level, namely, on that of intelligence. But is such 
understanding of music just like the understanding of a logical 
phrase or a word? Let us suppose that we have ‘‘wrath’’ in mind 
and utter the word ‘‘wrath.’’ This word taken as a sound com- 
plex does not resemble materially the thing called ‘‘wrath.’’ It 
has no portrait (or imagistic) value. A musical phrase, supposed 
to depict ‘‘wrath,’’ however, will much more closely resemble 
materially the thing ‘‘wrath’’ than this word. Taken merely as 
a piece of sonorous matter, the music will bear more material re- 
semblance to the actual process than the word. Now it is true 
that no sound as such can really resemble a mental process, but 
a line of definite pitch, timbre, and rhythm may be a natural 
reaction to wrath and thus form its outer face, or give its expres- 
sive side, and in such a sense we may say that a given sound ‘‘re- 
sembles’’ wrath. In this sense the musical phrase originated by 
wrath furnishes a truer picture of wrath than the word; the sound 
becomes a tool of expression and in the same sense it would be 
quite reasonable to say that we ‘‘understand’’ music; we under- 
stand the sound as the natural expression of wrath just as we 
understand a face as the embodiment of a human being or as the 
stone-deaf man understands the lip-movement of a speaker. 
Mental strain has the natural tendency to express itself (in 
order to be relieved) and the foremost means of human expression 
is the voice. Expression always aims at portraiture and so does 
the voice which possesses in this endeavor a double function: (1) 
imitative, (2) expressive. It is literally imitative when and in- 
sofar it imitates sounds onomatopoetically ; it becomes expressive 
when the endeavor of portraiture is impossible of achievement by 
way of literal imitation; for instance if it wants to describe some- 
thing which is not a sound, e.g., ‘‘wrath.’’ It then becomes purely 
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expressive, i.e., utters a line of sound naturally affiliable to and 
determined by some psychical process. Such sounds being recog- 
nizable effects of specific causes will thereby have meaning. Pitches, 
timbres, degrees of sound intensity always are so affiliable and 
determinable and therefore meaningful. They must differ nat- 
urally according to their cause and source of utterance, i.e., the 
person that utters them, its sex, its age, and the reason why it does 
so. They will therefore be interpretable. Analogically human 
faces acquire individual meaning if and when they differ and be- 
come therefore interpretable, while cockroaches are not so inter- 
pretable. Music is comprehensible because any conceivable line 
of pitch, timbre, or sound intensity differs significantly and is 
interpretable. Otherwise nothing would be left for us to under- 
stand. j 

The basal musical instrument is the human vocal apparatus 
since it produces naturally, according to circumstances and per- 
son, sound patterns comprehensible as a consequence of their pitch, 
timbre, intensity, and pace of movement. The naturally-uttered 
rhythmic and melodic structures produced by the vocal apparatus 
as a reaction to mental events are the prototype of all comprehen- 
sible music. If the sound structures are produced by instruments 
of non-organic type their basic patterns must nevertheless repro- 
duce the skeleton of the sound structures of organic origin, other- 
wise instrumental music would signify nothing. The lines of 
sound produced by instruments can not be identical with, but must 
resemble, the organic sound pattern in its essential elements if 
they are to serve as a vehicle of human expression. Synthetically- 
produced sound may differ in origin but not in structure from 
organic sound. Not only are the instruments constructed on the 
same principles as our vocal apparatus, their sounds often re- 
semble component elements of the human voice. The flute, for 
instance, reminds one of whistling. The organ blends in its rich 
complexity several sonorous aspects of the voice. It is possible to 
imagine an orchestra as a magnified vocal apparatus, each instru- 
ment representing some element of our expressive vocal organ. 
Musical instruments and instrumental utterance are educible from, 
and in some measure reducible to, the vocal apparatus and utter- 
ance, respectively. Instrumental utterance is in its skeleton like- 
wise restatable in vocal terms. Musical instruments are deriva- 
tory; they are supplementary means of organic utterance. Even 
in its highest form musical vocal utterance is nothing else than an 
organized articulate differentiation of a nucleal emotional vocal 
element. In its instrumental stages however complex, music will 
be an amplification and variation of some vocalism. The basal 
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line of such utterance is rooted in our organic constitution, while 
its range depends on perfectible skill. As far as instruments are 
concerned, their use depends on technical knowledge and its prod- 
ucts: machines. The expressive potential of our vocal apparatus 
is limited but instrumentally amplifiable. It is especially limited 
in timbre and the instruments supplement this lack. In prin- 
ciple all instruments are supplementary to the voice as they are 
patterned on it. The voice when used always leads; it is never 
a mere accompaniment. Later a line of instruments or a single 
instrument are used in place of the voice while the rest of the 
instruments assume the accompanying function. It is noteworthy 
that such artificially basic instruments are mainly strings. Their 
adaptability, malleability, and capacity of modulation resembles 
that of the voice. They are less rigid and ‘‘metallic’’ than the 
others. There is an intrinsic order among musical instruments 
including the voice which is not freely reversible. 

Music is a form of stress. First the words carry this stress in 
the form of musical modulation, the latter being in turn stressed 
by instrumental accompaniment, i.e., by one instrument or a mul- 
tiplicity of instruments. In the latter case one part of the in- 
strumental body may take on the leading line while the rest is 
accompanying, providing an addition of stress. We will see later 
the inner reason of the order in the fact that the words, or the 
ideas behind them, are the conceptual backbone of the structure, 
the musical modulation representing not ideas but commenting and 
stressing them emotionally, and representing the sublogical men- 
tal processes stirred up by those ideas, so that these sublogical 
mental contents are the proper subject-matter of musical expres- 
sion. 

If the voice is a potential orchestra in rudimentary stage, the 
various instruments amplify the voice, filling in the interstices 
between the elements making up the voice. To some degree an 
imitation of the vocal apparatus itself, they have to perform hu- 
manized sounds and keep the general line of human utterance. 
This organic vocal utterance is the skeleton and the secret model 
of all instrumental utterance and provides us with standards of 
intelligibility and valuation. The réle of instruments as tools of 
expression is comparable in the field of utility to that of an auto- 
mobile as an amplification and to a certain extent a substitution 
of our walking apparatus. They are a technical improvement on 
the expressive apparatus just as the crane is one on our prehensile 
capacity. Thus musical art is dependent on technical inventive- 
ness for its expressive sonorous potential and shows that it is an 
adjunct of a scientific civilization. Hence also the technical 
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superiority of western music. Rich instrumentation provides a 
higher degree of articulation. It is what is being called rich 
ornamentation in other arts and what is generally a higher degree 
of expressive articulation. 

It is with instrument-produced sounds as with artificial lan- 
guages. The latter may be composed of artificial sounds. These 
must, however, reproduce the general framework and the natural 
skeleton of a comprehensible language. They must furthermore 
be linguistically ‘‘utterable.’’ In music this means that the sounds 
must be acceptable to our sense of hearing, i.e., conform to some 
order of harmony if they are to be musically intelligible, though 
this is merely a pre-musical, non-esthetic consideration belonging 
to physiological acoustics. 

According to prevailing opinion music is ‘‘abstract’’ as opposed 
to ‘‘representational’’ and corresponds roughly to arabesques in 
plastic arts. This is a highly misleading and confused statement. 
It is clear that a pattern of sound does not represent faces or tables, 
but if it represents nothing, how can it mean anything? Even if 
it be not purely imitative of sounds, music is still an organic pat- 
tern of sound produced as a reaction to some mental events, and if 
it be ‘‘understandable,’’ as we claim it to be, it must still be a natu- 
ral reaction to something real inside us; otherwise it would be sense- 
less to say that we understand this reaction. This means that it 
is interpretable. However, it is also a fact that, realistically speak- 
ing, different people interpret the same musical structure in dif- 
ferent ways. This means in turn that although it may be inter- 
pretable, we have difficulties of interpretation. This leads to the 
conclusion that what it represents is not so easy of interpretation 
as faces, fences, or railways. It is of course possible to deny any 
definite meaning to the musical line and to interpret it as nothing 
more than a skillful combination of pleasurable sounds. This 
would make it a sort of chess game in sounds, another kind of play. 
However, such an interpretation is contradicted by the testimony 
of musical composers who more often than not disclose the thoughts 
that moved them to a given composition and even if such a state- 
ment be lacking, there are titles in words and other symptoms of a 
hidden conceptual structure of the work. It is not rational to as- 
sume that a man strains his mind to produce pleasurable combina- 
tions of sounds just as a barman mixes drinks and that those sounds 
are in no way connected with his ideas when the composers testify 
to the contrary. This evidence can not be disregarded. We have 
seen that musical phrases physically reflect psychical events much 
better than words do. Thus they are not more but less abstract 
than words in representing these mental processes, the artistic at- 
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tempt of music being clearly that of creating a line of sound repre- 
sentative of mental events. It is of course not possible to read pre- 
cise verbal meanings, such as thing-meanings or meanings of opera- 
tions, for instance, ‘‘apples’’ or ‘‘writing,’’ into a musical score 
since music will not say ‘‘apple,’’ but might say, to put it crudely, 
what I felt when I saw some apple. 

It is often said that the language of music is highly conven- 
tional, particular to a given civilization. Even if that is true, there 
still must be a reason why a given system of sounds was evolved to 
become a ‘‘convention’’ for a given content. Such a convention is 
not fortuitous. Music is not more conventional than other systems 
of utterance. If a man believe in imps and demons, he will drive 
them away by savage noises since the latter are a logical reaction 
and a reasonable means of expelling demons so savage as their in- 
ventors. A believer in an omniscient World Soul will be in a dif- 
ferent mood when facing it and use another technique of expres- 
sion when celebrating it. The form of ‘‘conventional’’ sound 
structure depends on the emotional attitude and this in turn on 
the conceptual level of an age, a civilization. The latter will affect 
artistic articulation in general and musical in particular since they 
are a function of the spiritual and emotional essence of an epoch. 
They also depend on purely intellectual, namely, technical, achieve- 
ments such as invention of instruments and on practical skill. 
Having at his disposal such a body of sonorous forms as the waltzes 
of Johann Strauss, junior, and the tone-poems of J. S. Bach, a 
modern man might use the latter as church music in his mood of 
piety. An inhabitant of the Congo might prefer the waltzes for 
this purpose, although he will probably understand neither of these 
types of tone structure since they are of a too complicated articula- 
tion to him, as would likewise be Aristotelian texts in the world of 
thought. To us a funeral march is the natural structure to express 
sadness or solemnity. If, however, the idea of death would inspire 
us with wild frenzy or angelic beatitude, musical expression will 
change accordingly. Music has conceptual presuppositions that 
must be known for a full understanding of a particular kind of 
music. If Wagner’s works were suddenly discovered, nobody 
would seek the composer at the Rococo court of Louis XV. The 
conceptual premises of Goethe’s poetry and of Beethoven’s music 
may be akin, those of Mozart’s works may be different. An emo- 
tional ripple is mostly nameless, therefore the musically untutored 
mind will differentiate only between ‘‘joyous’’ and ‘‘earnest’’ 
music, but he does so intuitively, which shows that a definite mean- 
ing is attached to musical forms. The majority of contemporaries 
would object to polkas being played at funerals. So compellent is 
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musical language that a man would decline to attend a perform- 
ance ill fitting his emotional situation. It is even assumed that a 
given musical structure will arouse a soldier’s fighting spirit and 
help him to challenge death ; such music must exhibit certain speci- 
fications. A nocturne of Chopin will not achieve this end. How 
could a purely abstract sound pattern strengthen determination by 
what it says or suggests? There is nothing in an abstraction to 
make one joyous, sad, or courageous. Musical articulation is there- 
fore an ideationally and emotionally determinable specific organic 
reaction. Musical sound does not describe conceptual contents; it 
underscores them and comments on them. We hear simultaneously 
the recitative and the orchestral accompaniment. If they would 
express the same thing, they would interfere with each other. In 
reality the recitative is stressed and as it were explained by orches- 
tration. As similar feelings may be predicated on dissimilar 
things, we can not gauge the conceptual cause of the feeling from 
the musical structure alone. Without being told ‘‘this is a wed- 
ding march,’’ I shall not think of a wedding since I might feel alike 
when thinking of birthdays. Music does not express the specifica- 
tion ‘‘wedding.’’ 

It would however be an illusion to assume that representational 
arts qua arts are able to convey by purely artistic means less tenu- 
ous conceptual meanings. Let us take the painting ‘‘ Engagement 
of Emperor Frederic III’’ by Pinturicchio. The set of meanings 
‘‘this is Frederic’’ and ‘‘this is a betrothal’’ is not conveyed by 
artistic means but by words and experience respectively. The 
same thing would apply to the identification of a man with laurels 
on his brow as the poet Dante. But not only proper names or 
social meanings, even elementary ones like ‘‘this is gold’’ or ‘‘this 
is a man’’ must be familiar from elsewhere in order to be read 
into a picture. A landscape would be incomprehensible without 
preliminary knowledge of trees, houses, etc. To interpret a paint- 
ing conceptually, I must know all the elements of the painting 
from elsewhere; in other words, I need a non-artistic conceptual 
commentary. Art, however, is an emotional accompaniment as it 
were of conceptual contents. It has intellectual scope (as an 
achievement). The distinction between representational and non- 
representational art is irrelevant. A painting is a painting only 
in so far as it differs from those elements of reality expressed by 
it. The knowledge of reality will help me to understand and to 
appreciate the painting because seeing the differences between 
them will enable me to conclude what the painter tried to express 
by means of these differences. Otherwise the art of painting would 
be pointless after the invention of photography, which in turn may 
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become an ‘‘art,’’ not as copy, but by means of expressive selectiv- 
ity. There is representation in both music and painting. They 
differ in what they represent, i.e., in the subject-matter and by 
what means the presentation is achieved—the medium (color, stone, 
tone). A tone poem is by no means an arabesque; rather is the 
latter a variation on a given pictorial theme. A painting as such 
has not to convey meanings. It accomplishes something else as an 
imagistic elaboration of an idea (which must be known to us). 
Music on the other hand will be the sonorous presentation of sub- 
logical mental contents. The audience must be naturally familiar 
with the potential meaning of all tonal elements of a composition 
just as the beholder is with the houses of a painting if it is to under- 
stand the composition. Otherwise there would be no communi- 
cation between composer and audience and the music would de- 
generate into a play of shadows. 

Emotional strain that accompanies the conceptual content of 
a word stresses the latter with a musical tone quality. The stress 
engenders the emotional characterization or description, which, 
however, will be used only when the conceptual structure is emo- 
tionally ‘‘important.’’ Thus religious texts are chanted, not bills 
of fare (save for producing comical effects, i.e., also for emotional 
reasons). If I sing of ‘‘the land of the brave,’’ the words of the 
song will express all I think, but what I am feeling when think- 
ing it, is not sufficiently expressed. Therefore the feeling molds 
the tonality of the word which gets thereby a musical color. 
Pitch and rhythm of the utterance thus affected will form a pic- 
ture of my emotional state of mind. The musical stress will be 
the direct non-conceptual method of description. What I am 
thinking is told rationalistically, i.e., conceptually, but what I am 
feeling can not be told likewise, the emotional strain prevents me 
even from doing so and thus I enact my feelings by means of a 
vocal stress which is the archaic, non-conceptual method of de- 
scription. We are confronted here with a quite different method 
of description: the non-conceptual. Instead of using verbal signs 
or symbolistic marks which is the indirect method, we fall back 
on the more ancient but direct one: by physical enactment. This 
method we call artistic. 

Pitch, rhythm or pace of utterance, tonal progression called 
melody are all means of direct description of a mental state. Thus 
musical structure may be conceived as a graph mirroring the situa- 
tion of an organism in sonorous terms. It is the emotional qual- 
ity of the stress that we understand immediately within the musi- 
cal characterization. The latter may be systematized in terms of 
a comprehensible order, codified by rules. The words, the con- 
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ceptual backbone of the structure may be entirely eliminated by 
the emotional stress impatient of thing-like specifications unes- 
sential to it and then the words coalesce into one moving line of 
sound, a song without words, as it were. The voice may then be 
supplemented, i.e., additionally stressed or even substituted by 
instruments, but the fundamentally vocal character of the whole 
remains unimpaired. 

The word functions as a sign but the word ‘‘body”’’ is also a 
sonorous element of expression. Tones are exclusively such ma- 
terial elements and therefore eminently artistic because art qua 
art is material. This physical character of art is especially ap- 
parent in the art of tones as a material presentation of psychical 
contents. Even words recover their material value when used 
artistically in poetry which may be thus envisioned as a transition 
from the art of tones to that of plastic presentation, which it ap- 
proaches by metaphoric suggestion inherent to poetic style. What 
poetry conjures symbolically, painting executes manually. Withal 
the endeavor is that of setting something material for something 
ideational. ‘‘Enactment by gesture,’’ sonorous or otherwise, is 
the artistic goal and as such the procedure is archaic, non-concep- 
tual. 

Whereas in the realm of ideas abstractions are verbally crys- 
tallized (highly epitomistic) extracts of whole ranges of reality, 
practical tools destined to handle the real, musical structure is a 
sonorous rendering of inner events. It is prefigured in a shout 
of joy and cry of sorrow. From these it differs only through 
higher differentiation and articulation which are _ intellectual 
achievements of a developed organism. Musical tones represent 
emotional processes; they are their material substitute. Unlike 
the ideas, they are not practical tools but perfected tools of ex- 
pression to relieve emotional tension. Materially descriptive in 
an expressive or imitative way, they are to their subject-matter 
rather a portrait as the Roman numeral III is an attempted por- 
trait of the idea ‘‘three,’’ while the word ‘‘three’’ is only its 
spoken and the Arabic numeral its written sign. 

We speak improperly of musical ‘‘phrases,’’ since they are not 
sentences but physical events. Like these they arise, develop, and 
fade away and as events they are superior to sentences as a means 
of portraiture of other even non-physical events. Lacking the 
element of logical colligation of verbal phrases they are a flow, 
not a logical knot, materially descriptive, not logically connective. 
Music will depict a psychical event—a reaction to an idea—not 
the idea itself. The tonal structure reflects the emotional aura 
surrounding the idea if this aura becomes so strong as to require 
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outward expression. It then emerges from the unconscious ‘pe- 
numbra into the articulation of the tonal system. Ideas that may 
be embodied in words create the aura and if the rigid word system 
be eliminated, a title perhaps might be left as a verbal survival 
for the sake of better understanding. If the title is dropped, the 
tonal structure becomes autonomous as much as a painting and 
representative of the emotional aura only. Thus music would 
provide an organized means of expression of the subverbal contents 
of the mind. 

Names are not adequate as identifications of subverbal mental 
states. Therefore we utter them by enactment or direct descrip- 
tion. Instead of describing ‘‘joy’’ intellectually, a difficult task 
indeed, we utter what we like to utter when in joy. This is not an 
‘‘abstract’’ procedure, it is rather sub-concrete. Tones are rather 
a prelogical archaic form of articulation of sublogical contents, an 
archaic survival of a language of gestures, not an abstraction. 
They are a sonorous mimic enactment of something which may be 
condensed into one word (e.g., joy) when evolved into conscious- 
ness, 

Objects are more readily identifiable through vision than hear- 
ing and visual memory is more reliable than acoustical. We shall 
recognize a man’s face rather than his voice and unless told so by 
Bach verbally I shall scarcely interpret a score as ‘‘Cuckoo and 
Nightingale’’ despite the onomatopoetic elements within it, whereas 
the conceptual backbone of a painting is often obvious. Never- 
theless interpretation of sound elements such as loudness, softness, 
pitch, timbre is common. They are components of the tonal por- 
trait descriptive of things. Infantile voice will be linked with 
childhood and all the values we put into it. Tenor voice is being 
felt as a vehicle of masculine passion and a world expressed in 
basso differs from one articulated in soprano. In the operas types 
of voices are vitally linked with characters,: we infer the latter 
from the former. We are trying to infer not only a person’s age 
but even his features from his voice alone and we say that a man 
has the voice of an angel or a brute. Persons fall in love through 
voice exclusively without seeing each other and our voice oscillates 
according to circumstance. Thus vocal elements acquire mean- 
ing and become a basis of our understanding of tones. 

When asked what I experienced in a forest, I may state simply: 
I enjoyed the songs of birds. This is logical stenography by 
symbolistic signs. But if I am enthusiastic about the songs, I 
shall not be satisfied with such words but re-enact in addition the 
songs and blend them with sounds descriptive of my emotion, or 
even omit the words altogether and answer the question by enact- 
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ment alone. This will be the archaic, circumstantial description 
by material enactment, the essence of artistic description. It is 
the outgrowth of the sub-logical layers of the mind irradiating 
into the body organs and setting the throat into expressive move- 
ment. As against the adumbration ‘by logical sign the enraptur- 
ing directness and the material essence of the procedure make for 
the enthralling character of art. They spring from and act on 
the deeper strata of the mind. 

The analyst will be faced with representational and non-rep- 
resentational art if he uses the traditional avenues of rationalistic 
approach to it. He may then deal with the ideational content of 
poetry as if it were scientific prose. The prosaic abstract thus 
obtained even if intellectually important, is not artistic in itself. 
Aristotle, however, significantly enough, analyzed tragedy not as 
a system of ideas but as an emotional event whose dynamism is 
the life of tragedy. In architecture it is possible to speak of 
utility, purpose, etc., in painting and sculpture of material like- 
ness. But such discussion leaves untouched the artistic essence 
that is not made up by ideational contents (which may be stated 
better in a treatise) nor by resemblances (achievable through 
mechanical copies) nor by mere utility (which is self-sufficient 
without artism). Art avails itself of all these elements in order 
to express something else: emotional contents through material 
‘means. Music is certainly a great art, yet what is its conceptual 
‘‘yield’’? The business of art is of course not conceptual. As a 
painter I have to present the betrothal and what I felt about it 
almost in matter and as a musician I have to show sonorously what 
a man should utter when affected by cuckoos and nightingales. 

Theories of art that conceive it as a sort of intuition, dream, 
or play have one quality in common; they point to the irrational 
character of the artistic performance. But not the contents; the 
method of the presentation being prelogical and archaic is per- 
vaded with ‘‘irrationality.’”’ Whether purely tonal or poetico- 
sonorous or poetico-imagistic or manually figurative, it will always 
be material and direct, not logically symbolistic. This material- 
ity of portraiture will be the common mark of any artistic per- 
formance. As for usefulness it will be as useful as laughter, tears, 
an outery such as ‘‘I like it,’’ ‘‘I suffer,’’ but on a higher level of 
articulation. Music will be the civilized epilogue of laughter, 
tears, drum-beating, etc. 

In some sense different styles of painting show various degrees 
of ‘‘abstraction’’ which are nothing else but methods of expres- 
sion. On the other hand Byzantine, realistic, impressionistic, ex- 
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pressionistic techniques are as different as styles in music operating 
with different scales, ete. 

Contrary to current opinion the musician is not more inventive 
than other artists. He utilizes the tonal potential of the voice 
and its instrumental derivatives and knows the meaning of tonal 
elements just as the poet is familiar with the pool of words on 
which he draws. And just as poetry is not made up of vowels 
and consonants, music is not composed of single tones which have 
little meaning but of lines of tone. A symphony is a poem with 
the scope of a drama, not an arabesque. The need of musical no- 
tation is no proof of peculiar artificiality of musical creation. If 
the musician needs a notation, the poet needs an alphabet. Owing 
to the limitations of human memory neither poems like Divina 
Commedia nor novels like Anna Karenina could be written nor 
the Erotica composed without the help of writing. The excellence 
of a musical composition depends on the degree of articulation and 
the fidelity of portraiture. Pleasurableness of tone, however, as 
set forth in rules of composition is a pre-artistic premise. 

The mind is crowded with multifarious psychical events at one 
time: with one mood still in the forefront, its opponent will an- 
nounce almost imperceptibly his coming while a third one will 
vanish. A multiplicity of instruments will be able to deal more 
adequately with this aspect of mental life for it will present it 
not as a succession but almost simultaneously with greater fidelity. 
Thus orchestration has great expressive advantages as faithful por- 
traiture of mental events over the more rigid and uncomplicated 
univocalism of song moving forward on its single track. The or- 
chestra speaks with many tongues. 

When listening to an opera we see that the main work of the 
orchestra is underscoring. It stresses instrumentally once more 
what was already stressed vocally by song, repeating these vocal 
stresses in musically similar lines as though it repeated the words 
non-verbally and the vocal modulation non-vocally. It elaborates 
sometimes on what was sung in a sort of instrumental commentary, 
which is a paraphrase of and a musical commentary to the recita- 
tive. The overture is the initiation into the emotional world of the 
work. Ali this recalls the réle of the chorus in Greek tragedy 
with its emotional commentary to the action, a commentary not 
wholly musical but enhanced by appropriate rhythm and verbal 
splendor encasing the more sober dialogue. The orchestral com- 
mentary is more flexible and subtle, creeping into the interstices of 
the conceptual tissue with its emotional punctuation. It may be 
likened to the laughter or the tears of an invisible audience at the 
recital of a great story. 
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A purely musical piece without support of the conceptual back- 
bone, the ‘‘instigator’’ of the music, can not be of the sustained 
length of such a musical commentary as is the opera. A symphony 
of opera length would be just as difficult of appreciation as a pan- 
tomime of drama length. Non-verbal arts are always an emo- 
tional commentary to a conceptual structure, not always present 
or integrated in the artistic product but nevertheless implied. In 
poetry the emotional commentary is worked into the verbal tissue 
of conceptual character. 


Max RIEsER. 
New Yor«K City. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
As THrovuaH Aa Guass DARKLY 


N a recent issue of this JourNAL‘ Mr. D. S. Mackay asks: What 
Does Mr. Dewey Mean by an ‘‘Indeterminate Situation’? How- 
ever, the identification of Mr. Dewey’s own meaning is apparently 
the least of his interests, and he makes no direct attempt to find an 
answer to the question he propounds. Instead he writes down 
some of Mr. Dewey’s phrases, gives an idea of what he himself is 
accustomed to mean by them, assumes without question that Mr. 
Dewey must be meaning the same, and proceeds to apply them to 
certain of Mr. Dewey’s forms of description. He thus concocts a 
fictitious ‘‘Dewey’’ which he pronounces vague and fallacious and 
easy to overwhelm. 

Mr. Dewey has replied? with care and consideration, and as 
patiently as if this were the first time that his Logic, as theory of 
inquiry and of its outcome in knowing, had been slaughtered on an 
ancient altar of verbal ritual. He might well have denounced 
vigorously such treatment, if only by right of fifty years of factual 
inquiry and comprehensive report, but he does not; he confines 
himself to the mild remark that it is a ‘‘discouraging experience”’ 
to be ‘‘understood in precisely an opposite sense’’ from his own, 
and in a way to ‘‘make nonsense’”’ of all he has done. 

Courtesy in discussion is all very well in its place, but the 
issues here involved are not personal. They deal with the most 
pregnant problem of our age, wars and wave mechanics in the 
long-time view not excepted: the problem of the sources, validities, 
and controls of the various knowledges we have been so swiftly 
acquiring with explosive possibilities for good or evil in this, our 

1 Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 141-148. 

2 This JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 290-296. 
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immature, stage of their possession. We may apply to Mr. Mackay 
words which Mr. Dewey wrote a generation ago of a similar criti- 
cism. Its philosophizing, he said, exhibited: ‘‘the most gayly 
irresponsible of the procedures, and the most irresponsively sullen, 
of the historic fruits of-intelligence.’’ He found it suffering from 
‘Ca species of confirmed intellectual lockjaw called -epistemology’’ 
which results when ‘‘sublimated gaseous consciousness’’ seeks 
affairs away from home with ‘‘a totally different kind of existence 
—spatial and extended.’’ This characterization will be found in 
an essay to which I shall later return, and it has pertinence today 
perhaps even in greater degree than when it was written, since 
the excuses for those misunderstandings which result in distortion 
and falsification are not nearly so plausible today as they were 
then. 

The specific issue Mr. Mackay raises is how anything that is 
‘indeterminate’ can ‘‘exist.’? Evidently if he is permitted to 
write his own ticket for these two words in any way he wishes, he 
can make the phrase ‘‘indeterminate existence’’ absurd. Whether 
the absurdity stops at this point is a question, since many people 
have qualms over a dish made up of a ‘‘merely intellectual’’ shrimp 
ringed round rigidly with ‘‘determinate existence,’’ vegetable, 
animal, and mineral, for which the shrimp’s intellectuality is 
nevertheless sole gage and warrant. Beyond Mr. Mackay’s prosaic 
issue there is then a much wider and more intricate issue as to 
the kind of ‘‘sentient knower’’ and the type of encircling world, 
‘‘real,’’ ‘‘known,’’ or ‘‘really known,’’ which the market gardeners 
provide before the cooks go to work. Both in the little and in the 
big Mr. Mackay takes control of Mr. Dewey’s sources of verbal 
supply, just as if a mere handful of authoritative definitions could 
be arrayed for battle, without regard to the complex forces and far- 
reaching developments, whether of Mr. Dewey’s research or of 
other elements of our modern knowledge. 

I do not propose to discuss either the narrow issue or the broad, 
on one side or the other. The merits of the case are not what I 
am here concerned with. The question before us will be, instead, 
how it comes to pass that texts like Mr. Dewey’s, based on factual 
research and known to all workers in related fields better and more 
widely, perhaps, than those of any other modern inquirer—includ- 
ing the three works on logic, 1903, 1916, 1938, which, however 
modestly formulated, surely represent one of the great empirical 
advances of modern knowledge—can be so completely and radically 
unknown to a writer who nevertheless believes he knows them well 
enough to tear them to pieces. The phrase used in the title to this 
paper, ‘‘through a glass darkly,’’ is, I fear, euphemistic; rather a 
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blindspot, a blackout, total lack of vision, is what we shall find. 
The very totality of the darkness, however, is evidence that what we 
deal with is not Mr. Mackay’s ‘‘fault’’ in the ordinary application 
of such a term: it is something broader and more far-reaching: a 
case of two great technical procedures within knowledge confront- 
ing each other without technical contact. As such I wish to ex- 
amine it, assigning thus to Mr. Mackay no more derogatory status 
than that of illustration and exhibit, since I have noted at least a 
dozen comparable distortions of Dewey within the last few years.® 
Even this, however, is but part of my reason for the examination. 
A similar dense blindness to what William James undoubtedly 
regarded as of most worth in his research is conspicuous even in 
his centenary year. And if my reading of Peirce is correct, the 
blackout applies to him too in the most essential characteristics of 
his advance towards the understanding of knowledge. The prob- 
lem is: What is the source of this blackout, and how can such a 
thing be possible today ? 

Peirce, James, and Dewey are all in the direct line of advance 
from Darwin, and I do not mean in any of the narrowly special, 
or secondary, or derivative lines, but in the broad line of orienta- 
tion of man in nature. However different their specializations, 
whatever limitations one or the other of them may show, they all, 
so far as their technical facilities have permitted, have examined 
man as an organism, behaving in the world of his origin, with his 
knowings included. The italicised words here scream out the 
nature of Mackay’s failure to make contact with Dewey. The 
contributions of Peirce, James, and Dewey in this Darwinian line 
hold together in an overlapping time series and permit welding 
into one. James, for example, hailed Dewey’s earliest logical 
publications as opening a fresh field in a way grateful to his own 
research. Peirce’s late-life ambition was for a functional logic; 
and Dewey, and Dewey alone, although his manner of development 
is far different from anything that Peirce was attempting, has 
realized Peirce’s ambition. Just by way of background contrast, 
Russell and Whitehead, whether in symbolic procedure or in their 
later separate expositions, have gone little, if at all, beyond Peirce’s 
immature level; while our hordes of routine logical technicians, 
exultant symbolic boasters, dogmatic positivists, and logical and 
linguistic health institutes stumble and fall for the most part well 
before they reach Peirce’s threshold. 

The Darwinian framework of modern research furnishes the 
issue, if by that framework we understand that characteristic of 

8 My paper, ‘‘ Declassifying Dewey,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. 8 (1941), 
pp. 147-156, contains an examination of one such case. 
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our era wherein we proceed factually to take life as having risen in 
the earth, human life as having developed out of other animal life, 
and human behaviors as being phases of human living. The issue, 
then, when we inquire into the conditions and processes of knowl- 
edge is: Do we accept this framework and use it, or do we ignore it 
in use? Open rejection of the Darwinian approach is unfashion- 
able even in the most in-growing philosophic circles, and the real 
question therefore is not one of lip-service but of the technique of 
workmanship. The Darwinian anatomy has, of course, not only 
established scientific use, but popular acquiescence. The Dar- 
winian setting for inquiry into behaviors rarely fails to attain 
verbal endorsement, though its actual application in psychology 
has barely begun. But a comparable approach to the theory of 
knowledge in terms of the behaviors of knowing is taboo. Except 
for Dewey there is no firm development of it, so far as I know, 
anywhere.* The presence of this taboo completely characterizes 
Mackay’s discussion. On the one side is Dewey, the investigator 
and specialist in research, who gives radical examination to know- 
ings and knowns as human behavioral process and event ‘‘within’’ 
or ‘‘constituent of’’ or ‘‘belonging to’’ the system of nature. On 
the other side, in the particular instance before us, is Mackay, 
the conservative, cleaving firmly to ancestral language, and treat- 
ing man, the ‘‘sentient being,’’ the ‘‘knower,’’ as the proprietor 
of knowledge, and in this capacity as standing ‘‘over against’’ or 
operating ‘‘outside of’’ the existential ‘‘known’’ which provides 
the ‘‘content’’ of his knowledge,*® much as a ‘‘vital principle’’ was 
treated as operating over and heyond a physical principle in pre- 
Darwinian days. In simple statement Dewey’s man is in and of 
the world, while Mackay’s world is in contraposition to man. 
Mackay’s man inserted into Dewey’s world is an anachronism, 
while Dewey’s world to Mackay’s man remains an unexplored 
jungle of fog and fume. 
_ Mackay would be on intelligible ground in a way if he set up 
his ‘‘knower’’ in opposition to Dewey’s ‘‘knower’’ and let the 
issue rest there. He would be on definitely sound ground, if he 
4Much preliminary description exists, and some solid work which, how- 
ever, stops short of technical ‘‘knowings.’’ A class of pseudo-Darwinian 
pretenders is characterized by the retention of pre-Darwinian components in 


disguised forms, such as the ‘‘emergent’’; it is also characterized by much 
claim, little labor. 


5 Phrasing such as ‘‘within’’ or ‘‘outside of’’ are analogical, and have, 
of course, no direct factual reference in the field we are considering. They 
are employed impressionistically to indicate problems which have not yet 
received sufficient research to permit adequate namings. 
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took up the larger issues deliberately and gave them factual ex- 
amination head-on. He would be on still sounder ground if in 
addition he explored Dewey’s Logic internally and appraised its 
success or failure in its own form or compared it with the successes 
or failures of logics in other forms. What is not sound and legi- 
timate at all is the insertion without so much as a ‘‘by your leave’’ 
of his ‘‘exterior’’ knower into Dewey’s Logic in place of the ‘‘in- 
terior’’ knower, and his unargued requirement that Dewey’s con- 
structions stand or fall by the standards of this alien intruder. 

I have repeatedly alleged that Mackay gives false renderings 
to Dewey’s phrases. Without encroaching on the details of mis- 
representation which Dewey has already displayed, I can illustrate 
from Mackay’s first paragraph. Indeed his first two sentences 
are enough. They give an impressionistic rendering—‘‘a sort of 
an idea’’ of what Dewey is after,—which might pass muster if 
casually taken and left unstressed, but which yield falsification 
when the words are rigidly applied in the development of an 
argument. Any reader who gives precise consideration to these 
two sentences will have all the evidence he needs. The first sentence 
tells us that Dewey presents inquiry as proceeding within an 
‘existential matrix.’’ The second sentence makes this matrix a 
thing which provides ‘‘foundations,’’ ‘‘conditions,’’ and ‘‘con- 
stituents’’ in a “‘process leading to knowledge’’ (italics mine). 
The matrix here becomes the purveyor of material, not the locus of 
the full knowledge-evolving process. The difference, when main- 
tained throughout the discussion, is abysmal. 

One single word, as Mackay uses it, will suffice to illuminate 
the status of the ‘‘interior’’ vs. the ‘‘exterior’’ knower. This word 
is ‘‘doubt.’? Doubt for Mackay is a procedure of ‘‘sentient 
beings’’ and not a characteristic of the ‘‘existent’’ in his pro- 
fessional sense. It is not exaggerating to say that Mackay’s entire 
case against ‘‘indeterminate existence’’ rests upon what he means 
by this one word, ‘‘doubt.’’ But what has this to do with Dewey? 
Dewey and Mackay, each after his kind, find the words ‘‘doubt’’ 
and ‘‘belief’’ in our language, in a balance of their own. For 
Mackay the reference of both words is on the ‘‘sentient’’ side; for 
Dewey both present aspects of the general process of inquiry, and © 
comparatively unimportant aspects at that. Dewey is very definite 
in his assertion that stress upon ‘‘belief’’ as a test of logical out- 
come lies aside from the main issue, and merely serves to confuse 
it.6 This is no incidental phase of Dewey’s procedure. Similarly 


6 Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, 1938, p. 7. 
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in his Theory of Valuation’ he takes the stress off ‘‘desire’’ and 
‘‘interest.’’? In the Logic he repeatedly says that a subjective 
treatment misses fire. Mackay certainly has presumptive knowl- 
edge of this for he actually cites from a page in Dewey’s recent 
reply in this JouRNAL to Russell which contains a comment on 
‘‘doubt’’ and follows by only two pages other comparable com- 
ments on ‘‘belief.’? The issue is one of the technique of explora- 
tion and discovery. The Dewey technique dislodges individualized 
‘‘believing’’ as control. How then can a critic assume that the 
blunt insertion of his own private pattern of ‘‘doubting’’ can 
overthrow it? 

In both these cases Dewey’s position is definitely Darwinian in 
the sense we are giving to that term. The human process for him 
is in.and of the world. In both cases Mackay transposes his mean- 
ings to a different realm, which is definitely non-Darwinian—or, 
probably better, pre-Darwinian. By no shadow of right can he do 
this. If deliberate, it would be fraud. But Mackay can not 
possibly be suspected of any devious purpose. He works within 
an entirely different ‘‘universe of discourse,’’ as the much-abused 
phrase goes; a ‘‘universe’’ that exhibits a total blackout to the 
Darwinian scheme of human behaviors so far as knowledges are 
concerned. 

The generalized difficulty can be identified in Mackay’s sen- 
tence: ‘‘If the situation is existentially indeterminate in some way 
that is neither spatio-temporal nor cognitive, Mr. Dewey has not 
made clear what it is.’”’* Of course Dewey has not ‘‘made clear”’ 
by lightning flash from the sky. He has, however, devoted him- 
self his life long to empirical, factual clarification of the very 
intricate situations of behavioral knowings. He has succeeded 
certainly in making the general type of his researches clear to 
those who have eyes to see. The outcome is not ‘‘clear’’ to Mackay 
because Mackay affirms a bottomless chasm precisely where Dewey 
has made research and traced connections. Mackay demands a 
visible bridge under impossible conditions across a visible chasm, 
and fails to see—seems incapable of seeing—that Dewey’s be- 
havioral geography, and geology, and surveying have mapped the 
structures within which chasms can appear and without which 
there could be no chasms at all. ‘‘Seeing chasms’’ is pre-Dar- 
Winian ; behavioral research to get rid of the fetish of chasms is 
typically Darwinian. In plain words Mackay disregards all that 
Dewey has done; he does not even note what Dewey has been at- 


7 Theory of Valuation, 1939, p. 17. 
8 Mackay’s paper, p. 142. 
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tempting to do; he takes isolated phrases and proceeds to appraise 
them under tests that Dewey regarded as futile before he began 
his main work; he reintroduces this very futility as though it were 
in unquestioned authority over Dewey himself today. Wherever 
else this futility reigns it is not inside Dewey’s work, and to put it 
back there requires something more than legerdemain. One may 
perhaps say that even if Mackay has no interest in the factual 
world Dewey reports upon, he should at least consider the report 
factually as it stands in written form before attempting to tear it 
to pieces. 

In view, not only of Mackay, but of the large proportion of our 
younger philosophers who seem unaware of the long, slow, steady, 
and broad development of the approach called Darwinian from its 
first beginnings in the ’eighties in the form called ‘‘pragmatic’’ 
down to its most recent fruit in Dewey’s Logic, it seems worth 
while summarizing Dewey’s presentation of it in 1908 in an essay 
which by chance I recently happened to look at, and from which I 
cited at the beginning of this paper. Much waste motion would 
be saved if disputants would start out by making it clear to them- 
selves whether their ‘‘knower’’ was supposed to be ‘‘in’’ or ‘‘out”’ 
of the world scheme in the technical Darwinian sense, and would 
then proceed to act openly in accordance with their choice. Dewey 
said that he was not building in a static universe (this almost by 
itself tells the story). He argued that knowledge makes a differ- 
ence in things; that what we know as past has irretrievably under- 
gone just the difference which knowledge makes; that reality 
possesses practical character which is most efficaciously expressed 
in the function of intelligence; that a reality-to-be-known is a 
reality-of-use-and-in-use; and that ‘‘a reality which is not in any 
sort of use, or bearing upon use, may go hang, so far as knowledge 
as concerned.’’ To the special problem of ‘‘awareness’’—that is, 
to Mackay’s form of ‘‘knower’’ and ‘‘doubter’’—Dewey gave the 
last third of his paper, showing in detail why under his procedure 
it is the organism-environment relationship and not ‘‘reality at 
large’’ with which ‘‘awareness’’ has to do, a position which can be 
followed back at least as far as the famous ‘‘Reflex Arc’’ essay 
of 1896. One may also profitably compare Mackay’s reading of 
his own ‘‘merely intellectual’’ into Dewey with what Dewey wrote 
about the charges of ‘‘subjectivism’’ being made against him at 
the time his essay was written because of the stress he put upon 

9 Essays Philosophical and Psychological in Honor of William James; by 


his Colleagues at Columbia University (1908), pp. 53-80. ‘‘Does Reality 
Possess Practical Character?’’ by John Dewey. 
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the ‘‘practical’’ which his critics reinterpreted as ‘‘merely’’ prac- 
tical or ‘‘merely’’ personal. 

Mackay requires three items in his lay-out: a separable mental 
‘‘knower’’; an ‘‘existence’’ of a radically different kind set over 
against the knower; and ‘‘natural laws or structure’’ to which 
knowing must conform. He has these to start with, and he insists 
on having them to wind up with. Dewey is radically unsatis- 
factory to Mackay in this respect ; therefore Dewey is wrong. How 
Dewey can get along without them is a puzzle to Mackay who holds 
fast to them, never lets them out of his sight, and puts them in 
wherever he finds them not. Mackay is willing to discuss the 
adjectives, but never the nouns. Dewey on the contrary goes 
where his research leads, let the nouns disintegrate as they may.’°® 
Dewey thus in the end needs neither Mackay’s ‘‘mereness’’ nor 
his ‘‘infallibles.’’ If this factual following of facts in research is 
not the Darwinian spirit on the march forward in the field of life 
and behavior, then somebody will have to find out what is wrong 
and start life all over again; and I mean me. 

I do not know what pleasure Mackay derives from endeavoring 
to exhibit Dewey as a degenerate and incoherent John Stuart Mill, 
but this by itself reveals all one needs to know. Mill’s life span 
almost matches that of Darwin, and he carried on much interesting 
conversation in his time, but it was not Mill who succeeded in 
placing man as an organism fairly within the natural world, and 
it was not Mill who led the way to showing that man’s behaviors 
are really man’s behaviors, and that even man’s knowings are his 
own and not those of some accompanying daemon. 

If Mackay or any one else can establish the rights of the pre- 
Darwinian daemon to a place in modern knowledge by direct 
inquiry and description, it will be an admirable achievement. But 
this little game of ‘‘daemon in the dark,’’ played in other peoples’ 
front yards, is becoming increasingly unpleasant. There ought to 
be a policeman. 


ArTHuR F. BENTLEY. 
_ Paout, InpIana. 


10 James repeatedly stressed ‘‘the great sense of concrete reality’’ with 
which Dewey’s early logic work was filled, and Schneider, discussing Dewey’s 
eighth decade in the introduction to the new edition of the bibliography, 
makes similar emphasis. Said James of procedures similar to Mackay’s, and 
with one eye on Dewey and the other on himself: ‘‘The one condition to 
understanding . . . is to become inductive-minded . . . to drop rigorous 
definitions . . .’? and if your opponent sneers that you thus ‘‘resolve your 
intellect into a kind of slush?’’ . . . ‘‘Even so,’’ says James, ‘‘if you will 
consent to use no politer word.’’ The Meaning of Truth, p. 56. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Theism and Cosmology.: JoHn Latrp. (Being the First Series of 
a Course of Gifford Lectures on the General Subject: of Meta- 
physics and Theism given in the University of Glasgow in 
1939.) New York: Philosophical Library and Alliance Book 
Corporation. 1942. 325 pp. $3.50. 


It is a temptation to postpone discussion of this First Series of 
Laird’s Gifford Lectures until the Second appears, for the two are 
planned to supplement each other in argument as well as in 
subject-matter and it is probable that theism will appear at the 
end of the Second Series in a different light from the Limbo-like 
shade to which it is relegated at the close of this volume. The 
First Series, adopting a realistic and naturalistic approach, dis- 
cusses chiefly the physical context of theology—problems of con- 
tingency, creation, time and space, omnipotence, natural teleology 
and design; the Second Series, to be entitled Mind and Deity, will 
engage in a critique of idealistic cosmology, and will be pre- 
occupied with the ontological proof, the theory of providence and 
God’s moral and esthetic attributes. The whole work is an im- 
‘ pressive and thorough enterprise and will certainly endure as one 
of the major works of philosophical analysis of this generation. 

The First Series consciously and effectively revives the spirit 
of the Enlightenment; in its pages the old problems and argu- 
ments of natural theology come to life and in truth become so lively 
that no theologian who reads Laird’s discussion will be able to 
dismiss them as lightly as is the current mode. The first chapter 
especially, in which Laird defines his general orientation toward 
natural theology, is brilliant and witty. I can not refrain from 
quoting at least one typical bit, because it introduces admirably 
the tone and content of the whole work. 


It [natural theology] must always be less than Christian, and from the 
little that I know of non-Christian theology would seem to be narrower in prin- 
ciple than the theologies of many other religions. That in itself is not an 
objection to natural theology; but there would be serious reason for complaint 
if the limitations of the sphere of natural theology were sedulously and not 
quite candidly concealed, if, as J. S. Mill said three generations ago, ‘‘the 
whole of the prevalent metaphysics of the present century is one tissue of . 
suborned evidence in favour of religion.’’ Some people seem to think that 
it is the function of Gifford lecturers to perform this very office. I repudiate 


that idea. If it were so I cannot think that these etnies would be just 
what they have been. [P. 38.] 


The lecturer’s first delicate task is to dissociate theology from 
religion, where it is at home, and to place it in the context of 
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cosmology, where it is evidently ill at ease. Theology, and theism 
in particular, might be studied quite empirically as an expression 
of religious experience, and if it is a scientific discipline, it might 
be regarded as the science of mystery, a science of God as He is 
revealed in religion. Theology is usually commentary on sacred 
literature and derives its subject-matter from religious faith, ex- 
perience, and revelation. But Laird regards this fact as irrelevant 
to his purpose. He is estimating theism strictly as a philosophical 
and metaphysical theory: 


The Bible is certainly a religious document, that is, it is evidence of man’s 
theopathic state of mind, but it cannot, on that account alone, be regarded as 
a philosophical premiss or even as a philosophical commentary. If anyone 
says that the Bible bears the stamp of truth upon its countenance, he has to be 
told that philosophers, in the exercise of their profession, cannot rely upon 
those impressionistic methods. [P. 37.] 


Laird professes to believe that it is the philosopher’s business, 
in the words of Pherecydes to Thales, to say simply ‘‘what a man 
may say who speaks of the gods,’’ rather than ‘‘to declare the 
truth,’’ which is after all ‘‘only conjecture’’ (p. 33). Or, in the 
words of Lord Gifford, he is attempting to treat his subject ‘‘as a 
strictly natural science . . . considered just as astronomy or chemis- 
try is’’ (p. 44). But he is conscious of a difficulty here and admits 
that it is, strictly speaking, impossible to regard theology as a 
particular science with a particular subject-matter. For it is a 
theory of the totality of things and raises the question of ‘‘the 
deiformity of reality.’’ Theism is not a science but a metaphysics, 
being a general theory of reality. This has important conse- 
quences for both the method and subject-matter of the inquiry. It 
means that any form of theism to be worthy of consideration as 
such must regard itself as a ‘‘first philosophy,’’ dealing with 
‘‘ultimate’’ issues on a cosmic scale. Natural theology can not 
ask empirically: What is the natural place and function of the 
gods or God? It must ask: Is it true that there is, as theism 
asserts, a power operating on a cosmic scale which has unity and 
ultimacy? Such an inquiry ean be ‘‘natural,’’ not in subject- 
matter but in method. It can test theism ‘‘in the natural way,”’ 
as we would test any other cosmology. 


I do not think it would be very surprising if the supernal overtones of 
Teality were beyond the range of ordinary hearing, or if transfinite categories 
were always opposed in principle to finite categories. On the other hand, 
until it is shown that this should be so or must be so, I suggest that we should 
be very chary indeed of assuming that it is so. For myself I hope to make 
no such assumption, and it seems to me that any disparagement of step-by- 
step methods is a menace to all sound thinking. The ‘‘understanding,’’ I allow, 
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is not unchallengeable. The sceptics have seen to that. But if vulgar logic 
and ordinary reason choke you, why should you expect to be able to swallow 
anything else? [P. 51.] 


Laird conscientiously and expertly adheres to ‘‘ordinary reason”’ 
in this volume. The task is carried out with such conspicuous 
honesty and incisive analysis that it may well be regarded as a 
worthy companion to Hume’s Dialogues concerning Natural Re- 
ligion. 

Laird’s general technique in argument and his chief contribu- 
tion to philosophical theology is to prove that theism, considered 
as an answer to metaphysical problems, is timid: theism fails to 
push far enough the type of reasoning on which it relies, jumping 
to conclusions but not following out their implications to the end. 
Since I can not do justice to the richness of Laird’s analysis in this 
review, let me merely illustrate this one feature as it appears in 
the several chief issues. 

In discussing the argument from the contingency or self-insuf- 
ficiency of the world, Laird points out that the theistic God as a 
First Cause or self-causing ultimate and necessary being is not 
the particular kind of necessary being that would serve to make 
up for the deficiencies of the world. If the world is held to be 
contingent in the sense of being subject to randomness if left to 
itself, the theistic God does not really explain how the world is 
kept from randomness; for presumably it is not left to itself by 
God, and the whole argument rests on the unverifiable supposition 
contrary to fact that if there were no God, the world would go to 
pieces. God is, therefore, not the power that prevents an observed 
tendency to chaos, but merely a way of saying that the world is 
as a matter of fact not ‘‘left to itself.’’ But this fact is not really 
explained as necessary. ‘‘It is very unlikely that the only cor- 
relative to presumptive diacosmic ‘randomness’ would be cosmo- . 
logical theistic causation’’ (p. 93). If, to take another sense, 
contingency means dependence on a cause, theism offers no ex- 
planation why its God likewise is not dependent on a cause nor 
does it consider the many other possible types of First Causes. In 
either case it fails to show precisely how God and only God makes 
the world dependent on Him. If, lastly, contingency means non- 
necessary being, how is God explained to be necessary except by 
definition? ‘‘What right can anyone have to the assertion that 
existence must be self-explanatory, able to give a reason why it 
should be thus and thus, not something else, able to prove that 
there would be some sort of internal contradiction if that which 
occurred had not occurred ?’’ (p. 101). 
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In general, Laird points out in detail that theism fails to show 
how its God completes the incompleteness of the world. Apart 
from the general logical danger of arguing from ‘‘presumed de- 
bility’? to inferred perfection, the cosmological argument for God 
does not even begin to ‘‘exhaust the logical field’’ of correlatives 
for contingency, but is satisfied with ‘‘ vague analogies.”’ 

Coming next to the problem of creation, Laird repeats the 
difficulty mentioned above that no reason is given why the Creator 
is ‘‘ingenerable’’ and not in turn created by His creator. But in 
addition he points out that the Creator ‘‘in the beginning’’ fails 
to explain the continuous process of creation, of which there is now 
abundant evidence. Why should the creation of the world be a 
different kind of problem from creation in the world? Creation in 
the world is certainly not ex nihilo and therefore the theory that 
the creation of the world was ex nthilo throws no light on creation as 
a cosmic process. Similarly an eternal God who is qualitatively 
different from temporal beings does not help explain the problems. 
of temporal existence. (Laird, by the way, repudiates the doctrine 
of a specious present as a specious piece of psychology, and hence 
repudiates the theistic notion that God’s span of attention is only 
quantitatively different from temporal duration in human experi- 
ence. ) 

The problem of divine omnipotence is shifted by Laird to the 
problem of divine omnificence, for the arguments concerning what 
God could do are less fruitful than those concerning what He 
actually does. By an elaborate analysis of both efficient and final 
eauses Laird tries to prove that there is little justification for 
making either the first or the ultimate causes the only genuine or 
powerful ones. In any case the first and last causes would be 
merely that and would be no more universal or general causes than 
are the so-called secondary causes. Hence there is no need for 
regarding them as divine or unified. 


The contrary, indeed, would be true, if, as some theologians hold to-day, 
‘and as Plato held in his Laws (the tenth Book), every soul were a first cause. 
On the other hand, the balance of the evidence might strongly incline towards 
the unity of first causes in an integrated omnificent being, and such omnifi- 


cence would be divine if it had the other properties that we ascribe to 
Godhead. [P. 208.] 


The argument for God as either Alpha or Omega depends, in other 
words, less on the theory of first cause and final good than on the 
empirical evidence for a unified or organized ‘‘executive order of 
the world.’’ God is, if he is, the logical ground of causation or 
the unity of power, not a particular agent or power. 
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There would be a specific causal tie in both temporal directions, and there 
might also be coexistent spreading logical ties, but there would be no place 
for the Grand First Nexus, a Primordial Universal Tie. The world would be 
a tissue of specific causal ties. The search for cause-factors would always be 
a search for threads of continuity within the world fabric. It would be 
unconscionable to look for a thread of all threads to constitute the fabric 
itself. [P. 226.] 


Laird now argues that, if God’s omnificence implies that there are 
no finite or particular agents, theism proves too much; and if God’s 
omnificence is merely the fabric of particular causes, it does not 
prove enough to make a good case for a cosmic designer or anima 
mundi. The design argument Laird treats with ironical humor 
but with little sympathy. 

The contrary is true of the idea of God’s ubiquity. Following 
Henry More’s lead Laird argues for God’s extension, if he exists. 
Not on the ground which More uses, that all existence must be 
spatial, but on the general principle of immanence. If God is to 
be the God of a spatio-temporal cosmos, he must be conceived as 
naturally at home in such a cosmos, sharing its type of being. 
Laird does not commit himself to pantheism, but he clearly con- 
cludes that there is no longer any conclusive reason for believing 
in a cosmically transcendent or ‘‘over-worldly’’ God. ‘‘A non- 
temporal transcendent deity, if he could exist, a deity who neither 
varied nor endured without variation, could neither create nor 
sustain the temporal universe, and would be wholly outside the 
ambit of all intelligible cosmology’’ (p. 297). ‘‘Therefore I in- 
cline towards the view that Nature is God’s body, if there be a 
God’’ (p. 301). It does not follow, however, according to Laird, 
that because the world is God’s body, God is the world soul. 

I have confined my review to Laird’s critique of theism as a 
cosmology, but not the least significant and interesting parts of the 
book are the passages in which he expounds his metaphysics in- 
dependently of theism, especially his theory of process and ‘‘the 
executive order.’’ This theory is summarized as follows: 

According to the theory I have sketched that which is actual at any moment 
begets a successor and, in that sense, dies to live. Present actuality, therefore, 
does of itself what according to Descartes, God had continually to do for the 
world, that is, renew its existence. Attend with Descartes to the nature of 
time. It always describes renewal. Therefore the endurance of temporal 


things is their continual renewal. If all existence is of this order, it is crea- 
tively self-perpetuating in a movement that is also inheritance. [P. 134.] 


‘‘Present actuality’’ in this metaphysics does much of the work 
that traditional theisms have ascribed to God. Clearly Laird 
wishes to emphasize the idea of ‘‘continuity of process’’ and or- 
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ganized ‘‘natural election’’; and it may be carping to mention a 
minor difficulty or inconsistency in his exposition. Nevertheless 
I fail to see how the doctrine of the creative process is consistent 
with those passages in which Laird emphasizes the complete de- 
terminateness of a present moment or a particular agent. ‘‘There 
is no such thing as an indeterminate agent’’ (p. 130). The present 
is ‘‘determinate and potent,’’ the past ‘‘determinate and impotent,’’ 
and the future ‘‘indeterminate and impotent.’’ ‘‘What is actual. 
at any moment is, as such and altogether, the source of what suc- 
ceeds that moment’’ (p. 131). ‘‘It is certain (I submit) that 
everything that exists must be determinate .. . is just what it is’’ 
(pp. 270-271). Do not such statements undermine the theory of 
continuity? Are there ever perfectly determinate moments? Is 
the universe ever ‘‘just what it is’’? Is it not always on the way 
to something different? Are not ‘‘moments’’ abstractions, and 
does not this atomization of process into determinate actualities 
endanger the whole theory of time and continuity? It seems to 
me particularly dangerous for the concept of ‘‘executive order’’ 
or of the productive continuity among natural powers. If taken 
too literally it would open the door for a transcendent God, who 
would restore continuity and indeterminateness to the world. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Praise of Folly by Desiderius Erasmus. Translated from the 
Latin, with an Essay and Commentary. Hoyt HoPprwe.u 
Hupson. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1941. xli 
+166 pp. $2.50. 

Erasmus’s Praise of Folly is certainly one of the most charac- 
teristic and delightful pieces of Renaissance literature and has 
rightly enjoyed a wide popularity. As the four extant English 
versions are either inadequate or practically inaccessible, Pro- 
fessor Hudson was justified in undertaking a new, improved trans- 
lation (cf. his article ‘‘Current English Translations of the Praise 
of Folly,’’ Philological Quarterly, Vol. XX (1941), pp. 250-265). 
His new version is most elegant, and on the whole very close to the 
original. He does not always take care to retain those traces of 
philosophical terminology occasionally found in Erasmus, but he 
is the more successful in preserving the literary character of the 
work and particularly fortunate in rendering the numerous puns 
and allusions to other writers. The sophisticated introductory 
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essay, the analysis, the notes, and the index of names are of con- 
siderable use for understanding Erasmus’s text. While there is 
little emphasis on the medieval and Renaissance background of the 
work, its style and literary form as well as its classical and 
Biblical sources are thoroughly discussed. The handsome volume 
will certainly please the student as well as the general reader. 

P. O. K. 


The Quest for Wisdom. An Introduction to Philosophy. Curts- 
TOPHER BROWNE GARNETT, JR. New York: F. 8. Crofts & Co. 
1942. xiv-+ 322 pp. $2.00. 


Because he has found that available introductions to philosophy 
fail to give the student a clear conception of ‘‘what philosophers 
are driving at,’’ the author has been moved to supply a text which 
purports to present the major problems of philosophy as ‘‘ parts of 
a single, unified, and vital quest’’ (p. vii). The chief originality 
of the book consists in the expansion of its poetic title into three 
major topics, the ‘‘Quest’’ for ‘‘Knowledge’’ (epistemology), 
‘‘Reality’’ (metaphysics), and ‘‘Values’’ (the good life), respec- 
tively. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Garnett’s vision of the philosophic enter- 
prise is neither clear nor accurate. The technical terms introduced 
are too few and ill-defined to provide the reader with an adequate 
linguistic apparatus; and the summaries of certain subjects, such 
as free will (see pp. 142-143), realism (see p. 40), the ontological 
argument (see pp. 191-192), are very misleading. Through a 
large part of the book (chs. IV to VII) the author is concerned 
with the relation of philosophy to science (of which much is intro- 
duced on a popular level), but from his various pronouncements 
on this important question (see pp. 12, 76, 92, 96, 126-127) there 
emerges no definite or consistent attitude. Moreover, most of the 
problems which appear here are given a deceptive air of easy 
simplicity, and of unanimity of opinion, since the author is much 
more interested in offering his own views than in expounding what 
philosophers have believed, and he is not always inclined to dis- 
tinguish the two things. This results in serious limitations in the 
quality of arguments and the range of issues. 

In addition to being deficient in providing information, the 
book is conspicuously unsuccessful in performing the other major 
function of an introductory text—that of stimulating the student 
to further critical thought about philosophical problems. The 
tendency to represent many problems, notably in epistemology and 
in connection with the metaphysical categories, as painlessly solv- 
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able by taking a broad enough (and superficial enough) view, is 
not designed to arouse genuine interest in these questions. Even 
more discouraging is the author’s attitude toward the two meta- 
physical problems which he regards as still unsolved, those of 
human immortality and the existence of God (chs. VIII, IX). 
Here the student is told that ‘‘no final evidence seems to be forth- 
coming’’ (p. 203), and the only clue to what sort of evidence may 
be required is the remark that ‘‘pending some evidence by faith, 
revelation, or mystical vision, the quest for wisdom must end in 
uncertainty’’ (p. 270). 


Monroe C. aNnp EvIzaBetH L. BEARDSLEY. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Social Studies and Objectivity. Grorar H. Sapine. (University 
of California Publications in Philosophy, Volume 16, No. 6, pp. 
125-142). Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1941. 


In this Howison Lecture Professor Sabine discusses the question : 
‘‘assuming that social studies must include an element of valuation, 
an attitude of preference and conviction toward the human inter- 
ests at stake, is this incompatible with the objectivity of such 
studies?’’ After a brief but incisive survey of the growth of 
historical relativism, Professor Sabine suggests two types of solu- 
tion to the philosophical aspect of the problem: an ‘‘analytic’’ 
solution, whose primary aim is to contribute objectivity through 
clarity, and a ‘‘substantive’’ solution, which attempts to prove that 
value judgments can be verified objectively. 

The two chief current attempts at substantive solution are 
criticized: ethical realism’s theory of intrinsic value proves too 
much, since such value is independent of all social studies what- 
soever, whereas pragmatism’s social logic uses too many vague and 
question-begging terms (‘‘social matrix,’’ ‘‘agreement in action,’’ 
‘unified action,’’ ‘‘wider society’’) to make its theory of verifica- 
tion useful. Professor Sabine concludes, therefore, that even 
these two theories are useful to the social studies more for their 
contributions to logic and linguistics, which are really clarification 
of values, than for their attempts to objectify values. Underlying 
this argument is the author’s belief that judgments of fact and 
judgments of value can and must be nearly distinguished. An act 
of choice is for him ipso facto ‘‘extra-logical’’ and a judgment of 
value is logically sut generis. It follows, of course, that logic is 
good for nothing but clarity. 


H. W. S. 
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From Copernicus to Einstein. Hans ReicHenBacH. Translated 
by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical Library, Alliance 
Book Corporation. 1942. 123 pp. $2.00. 


This is a highly competent popular account of the various rea- 
sons—mechanical, astronomical, and electro-magnetic—which have 
led to the development of the physical theory of relativity; read- 
ers unfamiliar with the central ideas of the special and general 
theory should find it a useful introduction to the subject, free from 
common misrepresentations. It is nevertheless not clear why the 
book has been published at this time, since it contains little that 
has not been widely accessible to English readers for many years. 
The publishers would have rendered a greater service to philo- 
sophical students of physics had they made available an English 
translation of the author’s Philosophie der Raum-Zeit-Lehre, in 
this reviewer’s judgment still the best discussion of the logic of 
relativity physics. The present translation is only a fair job, 
since the translator is not at home with the standard English 
equivalents of technical German phrases. For example, the moons 
of Jupiter were known as the Medician stars, not the ‘‘medizeic’’ 
ones; and the customary distinction is between gravitational and 
inertial mass, not between ‘‘heavy’’ and ‘‘inert’’ mass. 


E. N. 
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It is an attempt to develop in the student a morale for the intel- 
lectual activities of college life.) 
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